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|| BEST SELLERS. Statistics sup- 
plied by Simon & Schuster, after 20 
years in publishing, indicate what 
the odds are of getting a book pub- 
lished and of climbing into the best- 
seller bracket. 


Since January 1924 some 50,000 
manuscripts were considered. Of 
these 50,000 manuscripts, 723 were 
published. Of these 723 books, 81 
became best-sellers and an equal 
number flopped. Three books sold 
more than 1,000,000 copies and 54 
sold more than 100,000 copies. 


Reporter’s Note: From The Wil- 
liam Feather Magazine, published 
by The William Feather Company, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


({|}BOOK ABOUT PRIZE-WIN- 
NING ADVERTISING MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE. An award book, con- 
taining reproductions of all Regional 
and National winners in the 1944 
Better Copy Contest of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association 
can be obtained for three dollars 
from the National Contest Chair- 
man, Chas. J. Allen, director of 
public relations, The Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, 250 
Freight Street, Waterbury § 91, 
Connecticut. This Better Copy Con- 
test is the nation’s oldest advertis- 
ing competition still in existence 
today and is open to all electric, gas, 
combination and transport com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. 


Entries were made in fourteen 
advertising classifications, includ- 
ing employee magazines, bill. en- 
closures for residential customers, 
booklets and pamphlets, annual re- 
ports to stockholders and employees, 


etc. 


. envelopes. 


_} QUIT YOUR CRABBING CLUB. 
A friend of this reporter, who mod- 
estly requests that his name not be 
used ... thinks we should start a 
crusade to organize “quit your crab- 
bing departments” in every club in 
the United States... particularly in 
advertising clubs. This unrevealed 
originator belongs to the New York 
Advertising Club. He has organized 
a one-man crusade against the guys 
who waste their lunch period criti- 
cizing everything that is happening 
in government, in the country, and 
in the world. 


His comeback to the critics takes 
this form: “If you can prove that 
YOUR BUSINESS doesn’t make any 
mistakes ... then you have a right 
to criticize how the war is being 
run. Otherwise, shut up... and go 
to work.” 

@ ' 
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(|A GOOD SERIES. Congratula- 
tions to the editor «f “Envelope 
Economies,” the 5”x8”, 12 page 
monthly house magazine of the Ten- 
sion Envelope Corporation, New 
York City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Des Moines and Kansas City. 


Starting with the first issue of 
1944, the editor hit on a logical idea. 
Previously each issue had been a 
collection of miscellaneous’ ideas 
about Direct Mail and, of course, 
Each issue for 1944 is 


devoted exclusively to one subject, 
such as mailing lists, copy, letters, 
etc. . . . and each is prepared by 
a guest editor well known in the 
Direct Mail field. 


The current number is devoted 
entirely to the Post Office Depart- 
ment ... its history, operation and 
contacts with the mailing public, and 
was edited by Edward N. Mayer, Jr., 
president, James Gray, Inc., New 
York City. The story is well worth 


" reading. 


| |GOOD BOOKLET ABOUT DI- 
RECT MAIL... recently issued by 
Will Burgess and Company, 160 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. It is 
called, “Coordinated Direct Mail.” 
One of the best explanations of the 
subject, and one of the best pro- 
motions for Direct Mail we have 
seen since the war started. 


'REPLY ENVELOPES AND COL- 
LECTIONS. In recent tests of col- 
lection’ mailings, Spiegel, Inc., Chi- 
cago, found that use of reply en- 
velopes increased the percentage of 
collections received. In one test, 798 
collection letters were dispatched 
without including business reply en- 
velopes. From these letters remit- 
tances were received from 42.85 per 
cent. In addition, 6.78 per cent re- 
quested extensions, totaling 49.63 
per cent who answered. In a similar 
mailing of 798 letters, including 
business reply envelopes, 45.12 per 
cent remittances were received with 
16.80 per cent requests for exten- 
sion, making a total of 61.92 per 
cent responding. —D.M.A.A. Bulle- 
tin. 
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AND IT COSTS 
MONEY 


Go ahead ... cheer as our friends and neighbor 
boys rain bombs upon our enemies! But you 
have to do more than cheer. War expenditures 
are at their peak. In the Fifth War Loan Uncle 
Sam is asking every individual to buy double 
the extra bonds he bought in the Fourth. War 
Bonds help keep down prices, assure postwar 
purchasing power and employment, bolster 
your own security, and most important of all, 
finance the greatest invasion in history. Back 


the attack, everybody—buy more than before! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND « BOSTON : ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI « ATLANTA 
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Although quite a number of organ- 
izations, large and small, have can- 
celled conventions in compliance with 
the request of the Government, many 
others are continuing to hold con- 
ventions as usual. 


Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Director 
of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, reported recently: 


Even with the prospect of invasion 
and the resulting need to keep trans- 
portation lines clear, unnecessary 
trade shows and conventions continue 
to be planned. The governing officials 
of these organizations obviously have 
neglected to take into consideration 
the harm these conventions inflict on 
war-transportation efficiency. 


In New York City alone seventy- 
four trade shows and conventions 
were scheduled for May, and this 
despite the fact that the ODT wrote 
to all the organizations that had 
made public their intentions and re- 
quested that the conventions not be 
held unless the meeting was abso- 
lutely essential to the progress of 
the war. 


Convention travel is especially dis- 
ruptive because of the concentrated 
impact of its additional passenger 
volume on the war-limited trans- 
portation facilities. The resulting 
traffic congestion is far beyond what 
might be expected from the small 
percentage of passengers that con- 
ventions add to the total number 
carried. 


Holding unnecessary conferences 
in wartime is outraging sensibilities 
of business men. They feel that they 
are being badgered into attendance 
at a time when convention-going is 
impeding essential travel and when 
they would, by preference, stick 
strictly to the war job at home. 
Other business men, on essential 
travel, are up in arms when they 
can’t get reservations on trains or 
in hotels jammed with “conven- 
tions.” Imagine how soldiers on 
furlough feel when they are denied 
reservations on account of con- 
vention celebrants. 


Some are cooperating. The Na- 
tional Petroleum Association has 
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A NATIONAL DISGRACE 


lately cancelled its semi-annual 
meeting. Even the Automotive 
Council for War Production has 
found it possible to cancel its con- 
vention. Three group meetings of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation have been cancelled. The 
International Association of Milk 
Dealers is cancelling its convention 
for the third successive year. Among 
other organizations that have can- 
celled conventions are the Associa- 
tion of Junior Leagues of America, 
and the Advertising Federation of 
America (the latter with 100% ap- 
proval from member clubs). 


The general sales manager of a 
large Midwestern company recently 
wrote to ODT. After pointing out 
that conventions for the most part 
are entirely needless during wartime, 
he observed: 


“Associations are getting bolder and 
bolder, and the use of transportation 
and hotel facilities may be assuming 
proportions of a national disgrace.”’ 


We have been trying to hold down 
the traveling, but when our compe- 
tition seems to go the limit, I have 
become rather discouraged. 


Week before last I attended a meet- 
ing in Chicago. I went to keep up 
with competition rather than to com- 
prehend anything positive, Much to 
my surprise, I found that it was the 
largest meeting by nearly three times 
that this particular group had ever 
held. There was very little business to 
transact, but there were a good many 
generalities about post-war planning. 
This morning I was discussing another 
convention. I find that the advance 
registration exceeds anything that 
could have been anticipated and the 
registration for the Annual Dinner is 
running three times the size of an 
ordinary convention. 


Here is another job for the Adver- 
tising Business .. . especially Direct 
Mail. A year and a half ago, the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 
working with ODT, submitted a plan 
for Conventions by Mail. It was 
adopted enthusiastically by many 
organizations—but the ones who 
didn’t comply (cooperate) killed the 
enthusiasm of those who tried to 
help. 


Direct Mail people should try to 
revive Conventions by Mail—but 















































the Advertising industry generally 
Should try to discourage and make 
ashamed those who continue to raise 
convention whoopee when the nation 
is fighting for its life. 


No one likes conventions better 
than this reporter. He’s attended 
nearly every Advertising, Direct 
Mail and Graphic Arts Convention 
Since 1924. Has staged fifty con- 
ventions himself—and has attended 
as speaker hundreds of miscellan- 
eous conventions, like Baby Chicks, 
Insurance, Hotel, and what have you! 
They can’t kid me about the essen- 
tiality of conventions! I like ’em, too, 
in peacetime—but I can give them 
up for the duration of the war. So 
can everyone else. 


We urge our Direct Mail friends: 
Go to work on the travel conser- 
vation theme. Start talking against 
conventions and for Conventions by 
Mail for the duration. 


Then tackle the other travel con- 
servation possibilities. Want some 
facts and figures and suggestions? 


The Railroad and Bus Lines of 
the country have done a magnificent 
job of handling the greatly increased 
load of wartime travel during the 
past three years. With reduced 
personnel and no new equipment, 
they have handled fantastic in- 
creases in passenger traffic ... for 
example, for railroads alone, 250% 
more passenger miles were hauled 
the first 2 months of 1944 than in 
1941. 


But the limit has been reached. 
Railroads and buses are carrying 
their peak loads and any further 
strain, such as seasonal vacation 
travel will bring on a severe trans- 
portation crisis. Troop movements 
are near their wartime peak. Fur- 
lough travel continues heavy. And 
business travel occasioned by essen- 
tial war work has not diminished. 


Also, the invasion of Europe is 
going to result in increased casual- 
ties, and rush transportation of the 
wounded will be necessary on a 
large scale. Needless to say, this 
type of transportation will be given 
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first call over all other travel and 
will tax rail and bus facilities even 
further. 


The fact that the country’s trans- 
portation facilities are now burdened 
to the limit and that they will be 
called on to do an even greater job, 
now that the invasion is on, makes it 
necessary for us to get unnecessary 
travelers off the trains and buses 
and to keep them off except where 
travel is definitely essential to the 
war effort. 


The fact is that we face a critical 
transportation overload unless pas- 
senger travel is cut substantially. 
This fact must be put across 
strongly and emphatically to every 
man and woman in the country. 
Give people the hard facts in a 
straight-forward manner. 


“The decision as to whether or 
not you must travel is yours. Only 
you can determine whether your trip 
is essential . . . whether your trip 
will help win the war.” 


This warning applies to every indi- 
vidual ... you as well as the other 
fellow. It applies TODAY as well as 
TOMORROW. It applies through- 
out 1944. People should be asked 
vo follow these instructions: 


a. Cut out trips to other cities to 
visit friends, trips home for the 
weekend, trips of a_ sightseeing 
nature, trips for the purpose of 
attending the theatre, races, or 
other amusement events. Particu- 
larly avoid trips to unnecessary 
meetings and conventions. Don’t 
just cut down on them. Cut them 
out entirely! 


b. Spend your vacation at home. Take 
advantage of the facilities of the 
city, or town in which you live. 
Certainly you should take a vaca- 
tion. We all need some respite 
from the pressure of the war and 
the long hours at war jobs. But 
make it an “At-Home Vacation,”’ 
and save the money you would 
spend on this year’s vacation trip 
for your ideal vacation after the 
war ... when travel will again be a 
comfort and there will be scores 
of new and exciting travel luxuries 
. to enjoy. 


One or more of the following 
warnings should be included in any 
message on the subject. 


a. You may be able to get to your 
destination but be unable to get 
back home when you want to. You 
may also run into unforeseen lay- 
overs, particularly when casualties 
require rush transportation. 


Be prepared to wait long hours in 
crowded railroad or bus stations. 


Don’t expect to find air-condi- 


tioned cars, 


Prepare yourself for long periods 


of standing in aisles. 


Be prepared for long waits for 
dining car service or for no service 
at all. 


You may have to carry your own 
baggage—even trunks. There are 
not enough Red Caps or Porters to 
do it for you. 


Be prepared to expect delayed 
arrivals, crowded conditions and 
lack of the usual travel comforts. 


Remember that the peace time 
supplementary rail services will not 
be available to most resort areas 
this year. There will be no “extra”’ 
or “special” trains, 


Background Facts 


Organized troop movements by 
rail are proceeding at the rate of 
over 1,500,000 men a month. They 
require the constant service of 
over one-half of all Pullman sleep- 
ing cars and of nearly one-third 
(over 4,000) of all day coaches. 


Soldiers make an average of eight 
necessary moves by railroad be- 
tween induction and embarkation 
for service overseas. 


It takes 356 passenger cars, as well 
as 82 baggage cars and over 900 
freight cars, made up in 65 trains, 
to move an infantry division of 
15,000 men and their equipment. 
Movement of an armored division 
and its vehicles requires 75 trains 
of from 28 to 45 cars each. 


Furlough travel on regularly 
scheduled passenger trains equals 
approximately the volume of 
organized troop travel. 


No new railroad passenger cars, 
and few new intercity buses are 
being constructed. 


Railroads are now performing 
more passenger service than in 
1920, the pre-1943 peak year, they 
are doing it with only two-thirds 
as many passenger cars and less 
than two-thirds as many pas- 
senger locomotives, and they are 
doing it despite the loss of many 
skilled and experienced key em- 
ployees. 


Railroad passenger traffic broke 
the 1920 record again in 1943, 
when total number of miles 
traveled by all passengers rose 
to more than 87 billion. The 1943 
total of passenger-miles was al- 
most double 1920’s total of 47 
billion, and was 64 percent over 
1942’s total of 54 billion. The 1942 
total exceeded the total for the 
three years 1932, 1933 and 1934 
combined. The ODT is depending 
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on the campaign to prevent any 
increase in travel this year, be- 
cause railroads and bus lines 
simply cannot handle properly any 
more persons than are now travel- 
ing. Unless this message is 
brought home to the public, the 
ODT fears an increase of as much 
as 15 percent in travel this year. 
Such an increase would seriously 
interfere with the war effort. 


In 1943, the number of passengers 
riding on intercity buses totaled 
nearly one billion, and was nearly 
50 percent greater than the pre- 
ceding year. 


Sample surveys have _ indicated 
that the travel of about 20 percent 
of all passengers on trains and 
intercity buses is non-essential— 
trips to visit friends, trips home 
for the weekend, trips of a sight- 
seeing nature, trips to the races 
or other amusement events, and 
similar pleasure travel. 


Railroads are forbidden to oper- 
ate, without permit from ODT, 
additional trains, special extra 
sections of regular trains, or pri- 
vate cars. Operation of chartered 
buses are subject to rigid ODT 
limitations. These limitations are 
necessary to insure the _ trans- 
portation systems of the country 
against breakdowns. 


No additional summer rail serv- 
ices involving use of sleeping car 
equipment will be authorized this 
year. Additional summer service 
will be limited to coach trains 
operated between Saturday noon 
and Sunday midnight, utilizing 
primarily commuter equipment 
that would otherwise be lying 
idle during that period, and addi- 
tional trains of a semi-commuter 
type operated on other days of 
the week within a radius of ap- 
proximately 50 miles of a terminal. 


When private automobiles could 
still be used freely, they accounted 
for 90% of all transportation pas- 
senger miles. Now much of this 
automobile traffic has shifted to 
the trains and buses. 


Shortages of key operating per- 
sonnel are presenting an increas- 
ingly serious problem for the rail- 
road and bus lines, They are 
making it difficult to maintain full 
operating, maintenance, and re- 
pair crews and are frequently the 
cause of operating delays and of 
other instances of inability to 
maintain customary standards of 
service. 


In an effort to prevent reserva- 
tions months in advance by per- 
sons planning pleasure trips, who 
are usually able to plan their 
trips further in advance than are 
those whose travel is essential, 
none of the railroads in the United 
States may accept reservations 
earlier than 30 days before train 
time. 


MORE ON PAGE SIX 
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PE is an important element of our 
Sales booklets. We want it consistent 
with the product as well as the layout. 
So the wide variety of ATF faces is a 
great help... it enables us to express 
almost any idea. For example, we use 
Phenix in our compressor bulletins be- 
cause it adds to the clarity of a gothic 
enough handletter ‘feel’ to give an im- 
pression of airiness. Also, a few words in 
Kaufmann Bold now and then contribute 
a sense of movement, and yet maintain 
the ‘industrial’ character, consistent 
with the equipment being advertised.”’ 


AMERICAN TYPt FOUNDERS 
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Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 


“ATF types help get our Alory across” 


JOSEPH A. SULLIVAN 






Manager Fs y df 








Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book 
of Types? If not, send for one on your 
letterhead. Also, single page showings 
including complete alphabets of the 
following and other ATF faces. 


Lydian — Gnayde 
BALLOON BOLD 


Stymie Bold Condensed 
Spartan Black 





“Lp. 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SET IN PHENIX, KAUFMANN, AND NEWS GOTHIC 














July and August, particularly the 
latter, will be the most critical 
months in 1944. 


Some of you Direct Mail people 
should put your heads to work in 
your own community ... or among 
your own contacts. What can you 
do to help? How about inducing 
your Chamber of Commerce to get 
out a booklet or a letter selling the 
citizens on having a vacation at 
home? How about getting local 
business organizations to sponsor 
a “stay at home and like it” cam- 
paign—by mail, by newspapers and 
special events? How about it? Let 
us know what you do. Let’s tell the 
world about it. 


ADVERTISING — POSTWAR 
“SECRET WEAPON.” How Ada- 
vertising can sell postwar prosper- 
ity is portrayed and illustrated in 
a new sound slide film “America’s 
Secret Weapon” just released to 
advertising, graphic arts and vari- 
ous business groups throughout the 
country by the Advertising Feder- 
ation of America and the Committee 
for Economic Development. 


According to the film, the war has 
shown that advertising is the quick- 
est, most effective way to influence 
people overnight. Worthwhile tech- 
niques developed in war years will 
be woven into postwar, hard-sell- 
ing advertising. It should be scien- 
tific, colorful, pretested advertising. 
Business must know its market in or- 
der to create scientifically planned 
and pretested advertising, the kind 
that makes more sense and more 
sales—-because the postwar customer 
will be far more cautious than he has 
even been before. A Wage Earner 
Opinion Survey made in Louisville, 
Ky., produced the fact that the ma- 
jority plan for their initial postwar 
expenditures the purchase of a home, 
farm, business of their own or edu- 
cation for themselves or their chil- 
dren. A Fortune magazine survey 
showed that two out of every three 
persons questioned will wait to see 
what products, entirely new or mod- 
ifications of the old, will be brought 
out after the war, that they will 
not splurge on the first things on 
the market. These customers will 
read advertising more avidly and 
scrupulously, they will investigate 
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its claims more thoroughly and they 
will shop more c ‘ully for better 
values than ever before. 


In addition to this improved ad- 
vertising, “America’s Secret Wea- 
pon” states that postwar business 
must have new and exciting prod- 
ucts, it must fight to reduce costs, 
it must build a bigger and better 
distributing organization and it 
must train efficient, customer-con- 
scious salesmen. Now while there is 
still time before postwar advertis- 
ing must begin to function, business 
and its advertising aides must study 
every phase of its own and its com- 
petitors advertising, both war and 
pre-war, and discover the best fea- 
tures of it all. Public relations adver- 
tising should be expanded and im- 
proved above that done before the 
war. 


‘ 


You may learn more about this film 
and its availability by writing the 
Advertising ‘Federation of America, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. , 


_| GOOD WORK ON ANNUAL RE- 
PORTS. Best examples in this 
month’s crop . . .(1) the excellent 
report to employees of the North 
America Companies of Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. 24 pages, 
8%"x11”. Illustrative and copy em- 
phasis on employees in the armed 
forces. It’s attractive from a lay- 
out and color standpoint ... but 
also does a good job in interpreting 
a complex business in an interest- 
ing way for even the youngest em- 
ployee. (2) The 24th Annual Report 
of Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Company, Stamford, Connecticut, 
for the year ending March 31, 1944. 
12 pages, 8%”x11”. Humanized and 
well illustrated. Of. special inter- 
est to this reporter is the cover de- 
sign which, running front and back, 
illustrates all of the slogans and 
designs which are being employed 
and which are available to meter 
users. Nearly every essential war- 
time project is represented by a 
special metered design. Many big 
companies are using these designs on 
their mailings. Recently we saw 
the confidential figure on the num- 
ber of concerns using meter war- 
time messages and our reaction is, 
“Why aren’t there more of them?” 


' | THE BUSINESS REPLY LABEL. 
The Reporter is constantly receiving 
requests for additional information 
about the use of the Business Reply 
Label. Even though we have dis- 
cussed the subject frequently in the 
magazine, we will insert an addi- 
tional item here, so that we will 
have clippings to send on future 
inquiries. 


There isn’t anything mysterious 
or difficult about the Business Reply 
Label. It was originated during the 
early stages of the war when there 
was considerable talk in Washing- 
ton about the possible necessity of 
prohibiting business reply envelopes. 
The Reporter made the suggestien 
to the Post Office that a small Busi- 
ness Reply Label would conserve 
paper and would possibly prevent a 
harmful elimination of all business 
reply privileges. 


So, the Post Office agreed for the 
present to allow the use of a 2”x2” 
Return Label. The Reporter’s label 
is illustrated here. 









POSTAGE 
WILL BE 
PAID 
BY 


He REPORTER. 
OF DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
17 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK,IZ, NY. 






You do not need any special 
permit from your Post Office. You 
can have your own engraver make 
the plate for you, and your printer 
can print the label on your letter- 
head, on your order forms, or you 
can have a label manufacturer pro- 
duce stickers on gummed paper. 
The person who receives the label 
can attach it to his own envelope 
and return it to you. You better be 
careful to tell your customers or 
prospects to place the label on the 
lower right hand corner of the enve- 
lope, since it is more visible that 
way to the postal clerks. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 48 of a Series 





A Great Servtie sale 
At Home and Abroad 


PAPER IS PART OF 


TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 
programs, stresses the point 
that good letterheads help 
maintain the reputation every 
firm is guarding today. 


——T 





: * * * 
a American Home Products serves our country daily in countless 
. . This series appears in: 
; ways. Blood plasma for the armed services . . . health protection 
; for the civilian . ... are supplied by such firms as Wyeth Incor- rae ure 
3 porated, International Vitamin Corp., Anacin and Kolynos. George ve a 
: Washington coffee, Clapp baby foods and P. Duff & Sons baking 
3 ; Nk ete aii UNITED STATES NEWS 
| mixes are also well known products of this company. NEWSWEEK 
, FORBES 
American Home Products spend $1 1,000,000 a year to tell the ADVERTIS'NG & SELLING 
public about their products... and their letterhead on Strathmore TIDE 
is one of their ways of proving insistence on quality. Now that PRINTERS’ INK 
lighter weight paper is a wartime necessity the QUALITY of SALES MANAGEMENT 
: your paper is of great importance. The Strathmore watermark is 
; your assurance of that quality. 
Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
z Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 
‘ MAKERS 
| OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








A young soldier* we know ... wrote 
on May 10th from somewhere in 
Egypt to thank us for the February 
Reporter ... just received. He liked 


it so well that he had his picture’ 
taken holding the envelope and the 
magazine. 





It happened that our February 
issue carried the “Giving Us Hell 
Department.” That, you may re- 
member, was the aftermath of our 
previous criticism of some of the ad- 
vertisers who were wasting paper on 
silly advertisements. Some of our 
readers had not liked our criticisms 
(of, for example, the Container Cor- 
poration Ad). So in February we 
printed the letters criticising us for 
our criticism. We also printed our 
rebuttal ...in which we wondered 
what the boys overseas thought 
about silly advertising. 


Our correspondent in Egypt says: 
“The boys in the hut really enjoyed 
reading those ‘hot’ letters, in addi- 
tion to your answer to them. It all 
sounded like an old army ‘bitch’ ses- 
sion, if you don’t mind my French.” 
He goes on to talk about how the 
boys feel about silly advertising ... 
but why bring it all up again? 

Advertisers ought to know by 
this time. His closing message from 
the boys to this reporter was, “Give 
‘em hell.” 


A few days after the receipt of this 
report from Egypt, another corre- 
spondent sent me a tear sheet of the 
latest advertising masterpiece of 
the Container Corporation, with an 
attached memorandum, “What the 
hell?” So, we will reproduce the 
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Report From EGYPT 


(and related items) 


To Casma, areginetor of page, ord tried ogg: today ge 
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CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERITA i 


latest masterpiece, much reduced 
from its full size display in a na- 
tional publication. We can’t show 
you the beautiful color of the egg, 
and the other artistically colorful 
elements of the design. We still 
think such Ads are silly in wartime. 
Perhaps any time. 


Maybe we should keep quiet about 
the subject now that Business Week 
(issue of May 20, 1944) devoted 
nearly two pages to complimenting 
the big advertisers who have turned 
to “leading artists for paintings to 
present abstract ideas” on institu- 
tional copy. Business Week included 
and illustrated among the advertise- 
ments which have gone “arty” those 
of the Container Corporation. 


Our discouragement after reading 
the Business Week article was 
quickly changed by the receipt of 
Vol. 4, No. 1, of “Better Impressions,” 
the super excellent house magazine 
published by The Mead Sales Com- 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City, and edited by the capable and 
artistic Hubert S. Foster. Nearly 
this whole issue of “Better Impres- 
sions” is devoted to showing how 
paper should be used in helping to 
promote the war effort. The inside 
of the front cover is a lulu. We are 
reproducing it here, reduced from 
the original three color job. That 
design should be enlarged and sup- 
plied framed... to be hung in every 
advertising designer’s office. What 







a title ... “Now is the time for all 
good men”... to eliminate the high 
hat in advertising ... and to get to 
work for Uncle Sam and for Uncle 
Sam’s nephews in Egypt, in the | 
South Pacific or wherever they are. 
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Now is the time for all good men... 





Without asking Hubert Foster’s 
permission ... but with a hard pat 
on the back to him . . . we are quot- 
ing his opening editorial. This mes- 
Sage makes sense. 


Not a week goes by, even today, 
during which some business concern— 
some advertiser—doesn’t make a gen- 
eral mailing of a booklet, portfolio, 
brochure, or broadside that shows a 
total disregard of every aspect of 
the programs of paper and metal con- 
servation urged by WPB, the War 
Advertising Council, the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee, and others honest- 
ly concerned with the war effort. 


These selfish media—it is significant 
that they are concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the doings of their pub- 
lishers—are creating inestimable ill 
will among their recipients, This is 
particularly true if the recipient hap- 
pens to be, himself, an advertiser who 
has adopted every suggestion to make 
the supply of paper and of metal 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h ! 


But let’s be charitable. 


Let us say that many of these pro- 
motional media were projected long 
before the paper situation became so 
critical. Or let us say that they were 
conceived by men in ignorance of a 
crisis, and sold by men who would 
not be denied. 


MORE ON PAGE TEN 
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| the early days of homespun and _ handicraft 
the human element predominated in most trades, par- 
ticularly in printing. The result was that the keenest 
application of human faculties, the combined force of 
the spirit and the flesh, became a heritage. 


No other craft today enjoys this heritage so much as 
printing. Invention has simplified and accelerated every 
printing operation, but the fact remains that skilled 
man power is still the spark which ignites all printing 
achievement. Mechanics will never displace the 
human heart nor dethrone the artistry of the mind. 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8Y%" 
x11”) of detailed description and information on every government 
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A successful printing job unites thought, talent, and 
labor into a concrete and useful whole. The styling of 
type, the beauty of presswork, knowledge of color, ink, 
and paper—all these are aimed at the perfection of 
successive steps—vitalized by a craftsmanship which. 
adds excellence to excellence until the bindery adds the 
crowning touch of completeness. On one hand, the huge 
American budget for printing has been a challenge; on 
the other, the superb facilities of the printing craft are 
meeting these needs. The gap has been bridged by the 
foresight of the printer, plus his devotion to a 
craftsmanship handed down through generations. 


public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 
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Can we still be so silly as to sup- 
pose that such disdainful media had 
advanced beyond a point where they 
might easily have been revised? 


On the contrary, most of them bear 
unmistakable evidence of having been 
recently conceived, for the illustrations 
frequently reveal Army ordnance that 
has not long been unrestricted, or re- 
productions of photographs of recently 
current events. 


That they are, for the most part, 


printed or lithographed on paper that 
is no longer legally made, and mailed 
in containers that are no longer legally 
procurable, does not absolve them so 
quickly as indict them in lay minds. 


They are bad patriotism. 


As war-time advertising, they are 
worse, 


Canada has an order now. It’s 
W.P.T.B. Order No, 332. Among its 
many sections is one that reads like 
this: “Advertising Printing or Sales 
Promotion Printing, designed to adver- 
tise or promote the sale of goods or 
services, is not permitted.” 


Can that happen here? It can... if 
the supply of pulpwood can’t be re- 
plenished by manpower in the woods 
... if raw materials, repair parts, and 
transportation can’t be increased ... 
if all of us—not some—don’t do what 
we know we must do to conserve. 


In the competitive struggle which 
built industrial America, it is almost 


instinctive for each of us to try to do 
better than the other. But now is the 
time for all good men to come to the 
aid of the party ... and now is the 
time to let our concert silence the one- 
man bands! 


Sell? Advertise? Sure. Sell and ad- 
vertise for the future, but with the 
media of today. And let no message 
of your own appear in print without 
an accompanying message for Uncle 
Sam, 

We are glad to see that many of 
the paper mills of the United States 
are adopting this attitude. A recent 
issue of “Direct Advertising,” the 
quarterly publication of the Paper 
Makers Advertising Association, 581 
Boylston Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, is largely devoted to a dis- 
cussion of wartime uses of printed 
promotion. Many of the advertise- 
ments and the inserts of the various 
paper mills stress the importance of 
well planned and organized home 
front campaigns... the wise use of 
paper ... the desirability of making 
paper s-t-r-e-t-c-h. 


Many people have misunderstood 
or misconstrued the motives of this 
reporter. We have never recom- 
mended a discontinuance of adver- 
tising. But we have urged intelli- 


gent conservation. We have urged 
all advertisers to make the paper 
they use, whether it be Direct Mail 
paper or space advertising paper, 
work to promote essential wartime 
projects, or essential civilian econ- 
omy. 


Ever since our special December, 
1941, issue, hurriedly put together 
a few days after the outbreak of the 
war, we have urged everyone to cut 
out the frills, take off the high hat 
and put advertising to work to help 
do a job on the home front. And we 
will keep on talking that way until 
the war is over. 


**Oh! yes ..if you haven’t guessed 
it already, “the young soldier we 
know” is newly made Sergeant Jack 
Hoke, stationed with the Air Force 
somewhere in Egypt. He may be 
prejudiced, of course ... but he has 
a way of finding out what his buddies 
are talking and thinking about. 
There have been other similar re- 
ports from boys who are not so 
closely related to the subject. Adver- 
tisers who waste paper on silly, 


boasting, selfish advertisements are: 


building for the future high stone 
walls of “sales resistance.” 





IS “ZONING” CATCHING HOLD? 


Tests conducted by the Detroit 
Post Office during February, 1944, 
disclosed the following statistics 


about “zoning”: . 
Per cent 
Zoned 
1. Inbound letter mail from 
I iii otic inaeeeannninniestil 62.2 
2. Local origin letter mail... 61.7 


3. Inbound circular mail 
I 25.4 
Local origin circular mail 39. 
Inbound mixed papers.... 33.9 
Magazines and news- 
papers .. (90 


Reporter’s Note: Advertising mail 
shows lowest conversion to “zon- 
ing.” Doesn’t sound logical! Speed 
up your third class (slow anyway) 
by zoning your addresses. 


_IMILLIONS OF ENVELOPES 
SAVED. Through the efforts of 
some of the executives at OWI and 
representatives of the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee, the government 
has been able to affect a savings on 
envelopes ... which is newsworthy. 


PS > 
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You all know that for most of 
the essential wartime projects 
posters are designed. These posters 
displayed in restaurants, hotels and 
other public places have been very 
instrumental in letting the public 
know what is needed from the folks 
on the home front. Many of the 
posters have been distributed by Boy 
Scouts, but millions of them have 
been mailed. The practice in the 
past has been to mail the posters in 
a large government penalty enve- 
lope. One evening in Washington 
someone got an inspiration (after a 
certain mailing looked like it might 
have to be held up because of delay 
in getting envelopes) ... “why not 
fold the poster once more and make 
it a self-mailer?” 


It took some argument to con- 
vince the War Department that this 
would be practical. But the job was 
finally approved. Since the penalty 
clause and the departmental name 
and address had to be printed on 
the back of the poster (for self-mail- 
ing) it was also decided to run on 
that same side of the sheet “a 
selling appeal” about the poster and 


why it should be displayed. 816,000 
posters were mailed in this way, 
thereby saving the equivalent num- 
ber of large and strong envelopes 
(about 32 tons worth). The idea 
clicked. Reception to that poster 
was even better than on previous 
occasions. So, the OPA decided on 
a similar procedure for their next 
poster. That has already gone out. 
Results excellent. Latest word from 
Washington is that this will be a 
standard procedure for the dura- 
tion. 


We pass this news along to you 

. . to show that some people are 
interested in saving paper and in 
making what we have stretch a 
little further. 


| }ONE FOR THE BOOK. The wife 
of a prominent WPB official received 
in one mail, four identical pieces of 
hand-addressed sales literature from 
a Washington department store. The 
handwriting was all the same. The 
WPB official happened to be in the 
paper conservation section. Oh! my!! 
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The man who wouldn’t... 


Heavy machine gun fire pinned 
down the platoon behind a ridge. 
Casualties began to mount among the 
crouching men. Convinced that wait- 
ing was too costly, the lieutenant told 
the sergeant to take ten men, make a 
run to the right, try to flank the pillbox 
firing at them. The sergeant, under 
fire for the first time, refused to move. 

The lieutenant took the ten men 
himself, silenced the pillbox. Three 
of the men did not come back .. . 


Tue MAN who wouldn’t take his 
rightful responsibility in combat .. . 
held up the attack, the campaign, the 
war and history. And made other men 
make greater sacrifice... 

The delinquent soldier is so much 
an exception he attracts attention. 
The delinquent civilian at home is not 
as conspicuous—but no less dangerous 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. + STAMFORD, CONN. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturer of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 


to the country, no less blameworthy. 
The business man motivated by 
selfish advantage who abides merely 
by the letter of the law . . . who uses 
manpoweror materialsextravagantly, 
is more liberal with the taxpayers’ 
. . who doesn’t 
care to burden his company with war 
work because his eye and effort are 
wholly on postwar opportunities. . . 


money than his own . 


The worker who attempts to get by 
with short performance because he 
knows he’s scarce, thinks only of his 
weekly take-home . . . needlessly shifts 
jobs, or takes days off when every day 
counts for so much . . . who agitates 
unrest among his fellows .. . 

The malcontents and chiselers who 
claim extras from the ration boards, 
try to coax or bribe storekeepers, give 
support and encouragement to the 
black markets and illegal traffic... 


The people with more money than 
they know what to do with. . . but 
insist on doing something silly with it. 

The bellyachers, who act as if the 
war were a private inconvenience. 

And those who do nothing, won’t 
be bothered, just sit out the war ... 


Tue sergeant was suffering from 
cowardice, more understandable than 
carelessness. Two days later, he begged 
to go out on a dangerous mission, and 
didn’t come back. 

The delinquent civilian does not 
suffer from exposure, publicity, or the 
moral indignation of others, and his 
life is not at stake . . . But sometime, 
soon or late, he must square himself 
with his conscience, his God, and the 
men who died. 

When you remember the sergeant, 
you realize . . . how fortunate we are! 
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by Henry Aoke 


T’S NOT OFTEN that I write an advertisement about ... myself. But 
now it should be done... to give our Direct Mail friends around the 
country an advance tip. 


I have completed a book. In itself, that statement is not important. But the 
book is, I honestly believe, important. It has been accepted for publication. 
Some time during June the courageous publisher will announce the date on 
which it will be released on newsstands, in bookstores and through the mail. 


This book may stir up considerable fuss. In fact it has already done so... 
before publication. Copies of the original manuscript have been read by sev- 
eral hundred people. Dillard Stokes, former star Washington Post reporter, 
jokingly remarked that “even if Hoke’s book never gets published, it will hold 
the record for being the most widely read unpublished book in history.” But, 
the lawyers and the critics have completed their search for flaws. The printer 
is now at work. The merchandizers are planning publicity and distribution. 


The author can sit back and... hold his breath. 


The book is titled “Black MAIL.” It contains a complete and accurate ac- 
count of the four year fight to expose and defeat subversive campaigns in 
the United States mail. Many of you have read parts of the story—but this 
is the first time it has been wrapped up into one easily understood package, 
with hitherto unpublished facts, charts and explanations. 


There have been other books about subversive activities. We have not du- 
plicated or mimicked those books. Instead, we’ve told our story in a simple, 
conversational way ... putting the pieces together step by step and build- 
ing a pattern which should be understandable (and disturbing) to everyone. 


The book will not win any prizes for excellence in literature. It is simply a 
documented case history of the discovery and exposure of the blackest Direct 
Mail campaign of all time. Naming names. No punches pulled. 
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It is not proper for me to analyze or praise this 
book, but I can be forgiven for quoting some of 
the advance statements made to the publisher. 


PETER EDSON 
Feature Columnist for NEA, says: 


You kept me up pretty late last night, reading manuscript 
on your “Black MAIL.” Once having started, though 
my intention was to read only the first and last chapters 
and guess at what was in between, I found that I had to 
read it all. 


Your success—and it is a success—is that you make the 
background for the sedition trials going on in Washing- 
ton so devilishly clear.. A lot of people are inclined to 
believe that these trials are now unnecessary. The thought 
seems to be, “why worry about a lot of crackpots?” What 
you seem to have done and what you did to me was to 
emphasize how necessary it is to know about crackpots. 
While you expose the pre-war crackpots, your last chapter 
brings home the point that if these individuals are allowed 
to roam at large, they will be the post-war crackpots, and 
a darn sight more dangerous in the future than they were 
before Pearl Harbor. More power to your pen. 


WALTER WINCHELL 


Newspaper and Radio Commentator, says: 


Lucky the publisher who gets Henry Hoke’s newest 
sizzler. The title is “Black MAIL.” It is a documented 
story of the abuse and misuse of the congressional frank- 
ing privilege by a small group of isolationists in both 
Houses—in their fight to prevent our country from prop- 
erly preparing for the inevitable war with Hitler, et al. It 
uncovers the participation by many well known enemy 
agents and American “patriots.” 


JOHN ROY CARLSON 
Author of “Under Cover,” says: 


Black MAIL” is the story of many Park Avenue assassins 
of Democracy—of men in high places who have played 
Hitler's game. It is a hard-hitting, clean-hitting book 
against some of the “brains” behind the Christian Front 
and Christian Mobilizer type of mobsters. It is a sober- 
ing truth to those who dismiss native fascists as “mere 
crackpots.” “Black MAIL” is must reading for those 
who want to think for themselves—and not as dictated by 
incipient native fuehrers. 


DR. L. M. BIRKHEAD 


Director Friends of Democracy, says: 


This book pulls everything together and shows the defi- 
nite propaganda pattern as it existed in 1933, and still 
exists today. “Black MAIL” brings the propaganda pat- 
tern right down to your own community. Henry Hoke 
has written a message for every American citizen. 








JOHANNES STEEL 


Radio Commentator, says: 


“Black MAIL,” by Henry Hoke, is by all odds one of the 


most important political books of the year. 


It is as exciting as a detective thriller and as real as 
tomorrow's headlines. 

It is the story of an American patriot and businessman 
who almost inadvertently slips into the role of a counter 
spy against one of the most insidious German propaganda 
and espionage agencies operating through the direct mail 
advertising business. 

Completely authentic, complete with documentary evi- 
dence, it tells the shocking story of the use German 
agents and propagandists made of the American mails. 

It is absolutely must reading for anyone who is inter- 
ested in the future of America and the defeat of Fascism 
at home as well as abroad. 


DREW PEARSON 


Columnist and Radio Commentator, says: 


Congratulations on doing such an important, stimulating 
and fascinating job for your country. 





No one seems to know how many copies will be run on 
the first edition. Publisher has many advance orders 
from the hundreds who read original manuscript and 
who want to be sure of a “first edition.” 


The book will be issued in two styles. An 814” x 11” 
paper covered pamphlet form for $1.00, and a cloth 
bound, stiff covered standard book size at $2.00. 


I am writing this advance advertisement to let you Direct 
Mail folks know that the book is “in the works.” If any 
of you feel the urge to have a first edition copy (or 
copies) before the bookstores can be stocked .. . you 
can guess how to order. By mail, of course! 


Send your order (with check preferably) to the Business 
Office of The Reporter, at 17 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. You'll get your copy fresh off the press... 
and autographed, if you desire. 
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In publishing circles, “Black MAIL” is known as “a 
hot book.” I suppose it is. [| hope you'll want to read 
it. I hope that after reading it you'll agree with the 
advance notices. 


For advance copies of 


Black MAIL 


The Inside Story of the Campaign to Disrupt America 
How It Was Planned — How It Operates — What It Is 
Doing 
Order Through 
THE REPORTER 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


8,” x 11” Paper Bound, $1.00 Book Style, $2.00 





Answering Pegler 





(A letter to the Editor of the New York World Tele- 
gram ... which wasn’t printed there, but is here- 
with passed along to the readers of The Reporter. ) 
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Pair Enough 


There was a sound of crashing glass, accom- 
panied by something that couai have passed for 
imprecations, in the cellar of the Spelvins’ love 

1 bower the other night and 
George Spelvin, American, put 
down his paper to make in- 
quiries. 

“What seems to be irriteing 
my treasure?” Mr. Spelvin hol- 
Jered down the stairs ‘three times 
before he was able to make him- 
self heard above the clatter. 

“Crazed housewife suddenly 
goes beserk.”’ Mrs. Spelvin re- 
i plied. “Housewife explains I am 
eq glad I did it. Mutters incoher- 
: ently about last year’s victory 

garden and drudgery of canning peas, beans, car- 
rots, dandelions, applesauce, beets and burdock.” 

The crashing sounds resumec and Mr. Spelvin, 
F with a prudence born of considerable experience in 
emotional! crises, waited for his helpmeet to re- 
sume her account voluntarily. 











“All summer I am out hoeing and weeding that 
lousy garden and snatching the feathers off those 
dumb chickens and cutting my fingers off peeling 
things because, if I don’t my loved ones are going 
to starve to death and I am a sturdy throwback to 

’ my pioneer ancestors,” Mrs. Spelvin said. “All win- 
ter I watch the papere for the famine, and when 

I try to shove my wares on my spouse and the 
bairns. you would think I was trying to feed them 
ground giass. No, they don’t want io eat our 
precious little hoard. They will be brave and eat 

§ grocery store canned goods, until no more can be 
had. But always more can be had, and now there 

is blue mold and scaweed floatinz around on the 
precious little hoard, and those bums all of a sud- 
den yell. ‘April fool, you old fool’ and the country 
has got so much canned goods not even the Rus- 
sians and the Arabs and the Chinese will take it 
off our hands: and so now, what do you know, 
those muggs take a look in the cooler and discover 
we have got so much meat that it is our patriotic 
duty to eat meat three meals a day and it was 

m all a joke about the way they got me to pot those 
= chickens and those no-account, scrawny fish that 
my wonderful, resourceful hero, another worthy de- 





By Westbrook Peg 


scendent of the hardy pioneers, caught last sum 
mer at great sacrifice of his comfort up at Lake 
Ooftygoofty.” 

“Is my treasure taking inventory?” Mr. Spelvingi 
inquired softly. : 















“Your treasure is tossing our precious little hoard = 
into a G. I. can, bottles, crocks, washers and all, § 
and (with a aye oe, a goes the 
last two of those mb, coc Rhode Island 
Reds that I stuffed a that = feed into last 
summer. And these sounds of blows heard coming 
up the stairs from the scene of the carnage are 
the maddened dupe.of the scurvy deceivers chop 
ping down the shelves where these grapes of wrathii 
are stored. And if I hear any sound of bantering f 
mockery from you, ‘my ideal,’ I will part your haif 
with this axe and I am just the one who can do its 


I ought to come up there and make you eat every 
one of these damn fish right now, and a couplef 
of crocks of these pickled green tomatoes, done 
with dill, just like your mother used to make and, ts 
boy, how you were going to feast your silly. ex-7We 
pressionless face on them when we got down to 
hard pan last February!” 

Mr. Spelvin ventured slowly down the stairs, 
heaved the G. I. can on his shoulders and set it 
out by the curb. When he came back, his tooth- } 
some morsel of flightly American femininity was | 
sitting in his chair, waving his newspaper. “Look 4 
at this,’ she squawked. “Red stamps R8, S8, become ! 
valid Sunday and so forth and so on until you? 
don't know whether you are planning a meal for 
your family or betting on automobile numbers. 
Don't bother to tell me what it means, because it 
won't mean the same thing tomorrow, if it ever 
did. And do you know what I'm going to do|® 
tomorrow, first thing? I'm going to organize the | Hz, 
Elmview Heights de-gardening club and I'm going 
to get out there with five gallons of the strongest | @ 
wecd killer I can find and I'm going to de-garden- E 
ize every tomato plant and onion and shoot and 7 
sprig in that dizzy patch, and get me some petunias 





and pansies and geraniums and a mess of seeds 
and plant me the swellest flower garden you ever 
saw; and if they are playing another one of their 
jokes and it comes. next winter a no-fooling, low- 
down, hungry famine, that is certainly going to }% 
be a laugh on my loved ones.” 


° tre 


harm to those who do not, or will 





May 10th, 1944 
Editor, 
World Telegram, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 


With our nation all-out for war, 
I wonder what contribution you 
honestly feel your lead columnist, 
Westbrook Pegler, is making. 


This nation enjoys the freedom of 
the press—so perhaps you hide be- 
hind that shelter to give public 
utterance to one of his mental out- 
look. If only the reading public 
could give him his correct valuation, 
then it might not matter that he 
constantly spews his hatred for the 
Administration and twists anything 
and everything that seems to stem 
from them. In peace times we could 
indulge his kind—but these are 
desperate times and he does much 
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not understand. 


Iam referring directly to his article 
of May 8&th-——in which he tries to be 
very funny with his hypothetical wife 
who destroys all the food she and 
her husband raised and canned last 
year. 


It isn’t a funny story——because we 
Should realize the food problem of 
the world is a serious one. Here is a 
place where the average citizen, 
given a bit of ground and energy, 
can make a definite and real con- 
tribution to the war effort. We know 
that we did help last year—for we 
grew 42% of the food consumed in 
America in Victory Gardens—there- 
by releasing what we normally went 
to the stores to buy—and later 
found the surplus carefully canned 
on our cellar food shelves. We know 


that everyone wasn’t so fortunately 
situated (our great city populations) 
but there were enough of us who 
faced the food problem realistically 
to make this contribution. Why slap 
us down with a Peglerism? For 
there was a surplus—a nice com- 
fortable one. Many of us are fair- 
minded enough to realize the govern- 
ment agencies couldn’t count on 
this unknown production—and to 
protect our fighting men, our allies 
and us—had to set aside a wide 
margin of food for the emergency, 
which is now being released to the 
home front. 


It is so simple—so clear—this 
rationing and surplus food question. 
Any housewife can tell you how diffi- 
cult it is not to waste or overbuy or 
overstore. Cannot we be as tolerant 
of our bigger housekeeper, and give 
them credit for being a “pretty 
good provider.” It could have been 
so easily the other way around. Do 
the constant hagglers think they 
could have done better—or that they 
are helping keep up the morale of 
the people and the men at the front? 


Yes, I am hopping mad—for I 
have a stake in this whole question. 
My three sons in uniform, with two 
overseas—sent me out seeking a 
constructive job to do last year— 
and I helped to teach the women in 
my community to grow and can all 
they could. As County Chairman of 
the Nutrition Committee, my work 
is hampered and hindered by the 
confusion created by columnists such 
as your Westbrook Pegler. 


Don’t you want to win a war, and 
soon, too? 


Very truly, 


(Signed) Lucille Hoke, 
85 Cambridge Avenue, 
Garden City, L. L., N. Y. 


Reporter’s Note: Even though the 
lady in question has a rather close 
connection with The Reporter, we 
believe her letter is worthy of 
study. Why do we all sit back and 
let the Peglers, the McCormicks, the 
Pattersons, the O’Donnells tear down 
the war effort and poke fun at 
serious efforts to help win the war? 
Why don’t we all get mad at the 
belittlers? Why don’t we all write 
letters to the Editors (even if they 
don’t get printed)? At least we can 
talk our letters in our daily con- 
tacts. H. H. 
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FOR POSTWAR PACKAGE CHANGES 


IPI's Exhibit at Packaging Show 





“WARTIME @ KITCHEN 


SEEN ARR = SP AN OE A 8 A NE I | “ 


a 

At the AMA Packaging Exposition, 
held in Chicago’s Palmer House from 
March 28 through 31, IPI displayed 
a typical modern wartime kitchen. 
And thereby we killed three birds 
with one stone: we were able to show 
how necessary packaging and printing 
are to home-front morale and the 
efficient operation of the home; we 
paid tribute to the housewife for fat 
salvage, home canning, paper salvage, 
food rationing, fuel saving, metal sal- 
vage and other conservation efforts; 
and the setting provided a cheery, 
comfortable, homey spot in which to 
greet the many friends who came in 
to say “Hello”. 











FREE COLOR GUIDES 


A letterpress color guide, an offset 
color guide—each made up in both 
frle size and pocket size—and a speci- 
men book of IPI* Everyday* Inks are 
now available to printers and others 
who specify printing ink colors. 
Write for the guides you need to 
International Printing Ink, Empire 
State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


*Trade Mark 

















Women And Standard Colors 
Relieve Manpower Problems 


Printers who feel the pinch of the 
manpower shortage growing tighter 
may seek relief from two sources— 
womanpower and standard ink colors. 


There are many jobs which women 
can do in a printing plant. They can 
become adept, for example, at proof- 
reading, color matching, estimating 
or the feeding of certain types of 
presses; you can place the men in 
jobs that, for one reason or another, 
require a man’s attention. 


Standard color inks may help, too. 
For if you can sell your customers on 
standard colors—such as the 35 colors 
and 11 blacks in the Everyday line— 
you will eliminate time-taking delays 
due to special matching. Everyday 
inks are stocked by every IPI branch 
for prompt delivery in easy-to-open 


. containers. They are the colors and 


blacks which have proven most pop- 
ular for commercial printing; with 
them, you can meet every normal 
automatic and job press requirement. 











IPI Working With Printers 
On Color Standard Surveys 


More than 60% of packaged-goods 
manufacturers are planning new post- 
war packages for both old and new 
products. Many are taking advantage 
of this changeover to standardize the 
colors on their various labels and 
packages. 


To facilitate such standardization. 


International Printing Ink is working 


with leading printers and packagers 
on a number of IPI Color Standards 
Surveys. Equipment such as the re- 
cording spectrophotometer, electron 
microscope and IC Viscometer—all 
of which are used in the manufacture 
of printing inks by IPI exclusively— 
has made these exact color standards 
possible. When the colors have been 
approved and permanently recorded 
by means of spectrophotometric 
curves, color guides are printed show- 
ing the approved standard colors on 
each type of stock used—average cov- 
erage, darkest allowable tolerance and 
lightest allowable tolerance. Copies 
of the guide then form the basis for 
a common color language that en- 
ables the packager and his printers to 
specify colors exactly. It may be, in 
future years, that these surveys will 
be used, not only in packaging, but 
in all phases of commercial and pub- 
lication printing. 





















“On SECOND THO'T.... 
YOU'D BETTER WRAP IT!" 

















Here’s A Good Case History 


Direct Advertising ... the mes- 
sage personally delivered to a select- 
ed prospect ... is gaining more and 
more respect as a carrier of essen- 
tial wartime appeals. 


Several very satisfactory tests | 


have been conducted for the govern- 
ment by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, the Mail Advertising 
Service Association and the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee. Private 
industry has been induced to co- 
operate with various government 
agencies to insert war messages in 
outgoing mail. Several of these tests 
have been so “surprisingly success- 
ful” that a new experiment is now 
in the process. 


The Army, Navy, and FBI are 
now asking all civilians for re- 
doubled efforts in controlling care- 
less conversation about war infor- 
mation. 


To meet this problem, the Security 
Committee (representatives of Army, 
Navy, FBI and OWI responsible for 
the continuing campaign to safe- 
guard military information) is print- 
ing ten million four-page, 3”x6” 
leaflets designed to remind certain 
important catagories of war workers 
of their tremendous responsibility 
in keeping quiet about war infor- 
mation to which they have access at 
work. 


Six different versions of this two- 
color leaflet are being printed—for 
(1) war plant workers, (2) shipyard 
workers, (3) dock and _ terminal 
workers, (4) government employees, 
(5) communications workers, (6) 
transportation workers. There will 
be a special front page illustration 
tying in with the workers’ job for 
each version of the leaflet, and a 
special back page of reminders to 
the worker for each version. The 
center spread (including a special 
signed statement by General Mar- 
shall and Admiral King) will be the 
same for all six versions of the leaf- 
let. By using type changes on front 
and back pages only, the govern- 
ment is sending a highly personal- 
ized message to six diversified 
groups, at little more than that of 
printing one version only. 
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Distribution of the leaflets has 
been worked out by OWI in close 
cooperation with private industry. 
The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is taking one-half 
million copies of the communications 
leaflet and will channel it to each of 
their offices. Western Union is 
channeling 55,000 copies of the same 
leafiet in a similar manner. 35,000 
employees of companies connected 
with the United States Telephone 
Association (independent companies) 
will receive communication leaflets. 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads has asked for 1% million 
copies of the transportation leaflet 
which they will have included in 
pay checks of employees of their 
108 cooperating railroads. 


Major General Clayton Bissell, 
Chief of Army G-2, has written 
presidents of 2700 of the most im- 
portant war plants in the country, 
asking their cooperation on the dis- 
tribution of the war plant leaflet to 
their employees. Responses to the 
letter have been enormous (1462), 
with requests for the leaflet amount- 
ing to around five million to date. 


A similar letter to heads of ship- 
yards sent out by Rear Admiral R. E. 
Schuirmann (head of the Office of 
Naval Intelligence) and Admiral 
Emory Land (chairman, Maritime 
Commission) has pulled requests for 
one and a half million shipyard 
worker leaflets. 


100,000 dock and terminal workers 
on the east and west coast are 
being reached through the coopera- 
tion of the Maritime Commission and 
the Pacific Coast Maritime Industry. 


A half million government workers 
(in Washington and in the field) are 
being reached through Security 
officers in each government agency. 


This water-tight distribution plan 
has, in most cases, been worked out 
through personal contact between 
OWI and top men in the cooperating 
industries. 


A year ago the Security Committee 
printed 7% million copies of a small 
eight-page pamphlet, “A Personal 
Message.” Eighty tons of paper 
were required to print this quantity. 


Taking into consideration, the paper 
shortage and lack of shipping space, 
the committee has cut their current 
message down to this smaller size 
which will require eighteen tons of 
paper to reach ten million people. By 
so doing, the Security message will 
reach two and a half million more 
people at a paper saving of sixty-two 
tons. 


Reporter’s Note: Who was it that 
spread those rumors a few years 
back that 2% was a normal re- 
sponse to any Direct Mail solicita- 
tion? This reporter has seen the 
plainly processed letters sent out by 
the Army and Navy Departments to 
industrial plants, shipyards, etc. Re- 
sponse to these plainly processed 
letters have been much over the 50% 
figure. Of course, it could be argued 
that this is not a normal case ... 
that the weight of the Army and 
Navy letterhead and official signa- 
ture swings the response. That’s 
true. But it certainly proves that a 
well written message from a re- 
spected name gets a response if the 
prospect list is right. 


ANOTHER CONFIRMING TEST 
Dear Mr. Hoke: 


We were very much interested in 
and appreciated the information given 
in F. B. Pratt’s report of the expe- 
rience of Time Magazine on mailings 
without reply envelopes and _ partic- 
ularly on two page copy run front 
and back on one sheet. 


It happens that we have been con- 
ducting a test on the latter point, and 
would like to share our experience 
with you. We have used the two page 
letter for some years, and in the in- 
terest of paper economy are running 
a split test, one half the names receiv- 
ing the copy on two separate sheets 
of paper, the other half receiving the 
same copy on one sheet run back and 
front. While the test is not complete, 
we have made a preliminary checkup 
and find that the returns from the 
one sheet run back and front letter 
are running 13% below the return 
from the same copy run on two pages 


Reuel S. Kaighn 

Supervisor of Sales 
Promotion 

Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 

Hartford, Connecticut 
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REPORT ON PREPAID RETURN 
ENVELOPES 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


I am sending you a letter received 
from a new contributor, omitting his 
name and address because we have 
not asked his permission to turn this 
letter over to you. 


Particularly among _ philanthropic 
fund raisers there is endless discus- 
sion about whether no postage on the 
return envelope, the postal permit, or 
the 3¢ stamp works best. We believe 
in the 3¢ stamp. 


If you would like to print this, you 
have our permission. 


Cordially yours, 


EMILY J. KLINKHART, 
Membership Secretary. 
American Foundation for The Blind, 
Inc., 


15 West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Here is the letter which caused 
this report. It’s interesting. 


American Foundation for The Blind, 
Inc., 


15 West 16th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


I have your circular of solicitation, 
of March 25th. I think that I have 
had previous circulars. So far, I have 
been able to resist them. I contribute 
to a couple of community funds. And 
I leave it to them to take care, among 
others, of the blind. 


But this last circular of yours not 
only has a return envelope, but this 
envelope has a stamp. A dod-gasted, 
diggledy-doggoned stamp. That stamp 
has been my problem. 


Should I just seal the envelope and 
mail it back to You? In such case, I 
Should myself be taking no profit 
from the stamp. But your Foundation 
would be out 3¢. 


Should I send your envelope, with 
its stamp, back to you in an envelope 
of my own? But that would cost me 
a stamp. (And I contribute to two 
community funds, etc.,, etc.) 


As for keeping and using your 
stamp myself—well, I have a lot of 
trouble with my eyes. 


And so, as an effect, result, out- 
come and consequence of that darned, 
dratted three-cent stamp, I transmit 
my check in the sum of ten dollars. 
And remain 


Regretfully yours, 
(Signed.) 
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SAD STANDS OUT TODAY 


mail parade — the 
ber such as Master- 
the one type of 
white, clean, 
five as before 


LETTERH 


Bright spot in the dafl 
letter on fine all-rag paj 
line Anniversary Bond! 
paper that’s just as spark 
crisp, permanent and impre 
the war! 

Always a number one choice £ 
guished letterheads, all-rag An 
Bond is now a greater-than-ever value. . . 
because many non-rag and part-rag papers 
tend to be grayish, have a drab “newsprint, 
look,” due to wartime shortages of bleach-"> 
ing chemicals. 

Made entirely of new, clean cotton cut- 
tings (no wood pulp used), a//-rag Anniver- 
sary Bond combines strength and a genuine 
quality “feel” . . . resists repeated erasures 

withstands today’s rough, hurry-up 
handling . . . yet costs you only 144¢ more 
per letter than 25% rag-content stock! 

Talk to your printer, lithographer, en- 
graver or paper merchant . . . and specify 
Masterline a//-rag Anniversary Bond for 
your next letterhead run or re-run. 






























IMPARISON KIT 


lisual proof! Comparative 
samples show at a glance 
why all-rag Anniversary 
Bond is the paper for your 
letterheads . . . printed, 


F OX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION Lo lithographed or engraved. 
404E South Appleton Street ©@ Appleton, W) S Please request on your busi- 
aa ness stationery. No charge. 


Write today. 


ANNIVERSARY BOND 


A FOX RIVER JS Nasteré ye PAPER 














ing boards and new business control systems are 
in the making ... ready for the day when materials 


and manpower are once more available. Look to 


COMMERCIAL CONTROLS CORPORATION for the 


office controls you'll surely need to handle your 


postwar business. 


COMMERCIAL CONTROLS CORPORATION 


Formerly National Postal Meter Company, Inc. 
ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * 








N ew rapachines have taken shape o on our design- 


_|AD CLUB AWARDS FOR WAR 
WORK. Winners of Awards for Ad- 
vertising Club Achievement in ad- 
vertising, publicizing and promoting 
the war effort, sponsored annually 
by the Advertising Federation of 
America . . . were announced May 
31, 1944. 


Awards are made each year to 
Advertising Clubs in two classifica- 
tions, a first and second award being 
given to clubs in cities of under 300,- 
000 population and a first and sec- 
ond award to clubs in cities of more 
than 300,000. 


The first award to clubs in the 
smaller cities went to the Birming- 
ham Advertising Club, Stanley M. 
Erdreich, president; Edward H. 
Hunvald, war advertising commit- 
tee chairman. Second place was won 
by the Advertising Club of Spring- 
field, Mass., William R. Mason, 
president; Robert N. Fuller, war 
advertising committee chairman. 


In cities of the larger population 
first place was won by the Milwau- 
kee Advertising Club, Les Hafe- 
meister, president; Einar Gaustad, 
war advertising committee chair- 
man. Second place went to the Ad- 
vertising Association of Houston, 
Thomas E. Hawkins, president; Rob- 
ert Dundas, war advertising com- 
mittee chairman. 


The Philadelphia Club of Adver- 
tising Women received honorable 
mention in competition with clubs 
in the larger cities. The president 
is Lillian Cohen, the war advertis- 
ing committee chairman, Viola I. 
Schlacks. 


The awards were based upon re- 
ports and exhibits 6f work done the 
past year by the war advertising 
committees of the clubs with the co- 
operation of the Federation’s na- 
tional War Advertising Committee. 


Letter from College Student: “Dear 
Dad—Gue$$ what I need mo$t of all? 
That’$ right. $end it along. Be$t 
wi$he$. Your $on, Tom.” 


Letter from Dad to Son: “Dear 
Tom: NOthing every happens here. 
We kNOw you like your school. Write 
us aNOther letter aNOn. Jimmie was 
asking about you Monday. NOw we 
have to say good-by.” 


From The Apaco Chatter Box, 
h.m. of Atlanta Paper Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Many friends of this reporter have 
written or called to ask in befuddle- 
ment ... what in all holy Hades 
happened to cause the Executive 
Committee of the American Legion 
to “whitewash” Ham Fish. 


It’s a long story... 
is not yet. I can’t give you all the 
details now—only a few highlights. 
You’ll get more later. 


Fish had friends in the Legion, of 
course. They worked hard to steam 
roller a whitewash. We know of 
ugly rumors circulated around 
Executive Committee meeting place 

rumors absolutely untrue— 
rumors I’d rather discuss personally 
until we can nail down the source 
conclusively. The effect of the 
rumors was to smear or discredit 
the report issued by the investi- 
gating committee on the Pacific 
Coast. 


At any rate: Chairman Colmery 
read a 14 page whitewashing report 
and there wasn’t a single dissenter 
in the face of the rumor campaign. 


Colmery reported “there was no 
evidence before the Omaha conven- 
tion committee which drafted the 
resolution condemning Fish, that the 
frank of the Congressman was used 
by George Sylvester Viereck, the 
America First Committee, or any 
other group or groups.” In the 
absence of such evidence, Chairman 
Colmery held, “we find that as to 
resolution 296 there was no basis for 
the charge that Fish allowed ‘certain 
groups and individuals, including 
Viereck and others,’ to use his Con- 
gressional frank.” 


Imagine that... after the evidence 
in the trials of George Hill (Fish’s 
Secretary) and George Sylvester 
Viereck. 


The resolution adopted on May 
2nd read: 


“RESOLVED that the report of the 
Sub-committee of the NEC on the 
Hamilton Fish resolution, to ‘guard 
against the misuse of the franking 
privileges for subversive and _ un- 
American activities,’ being Resolution 
No. 296 adopted by the 25th annual 
convention of The American Legion, 
held at Omaha, Nebr., be submitted to 
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and the end 


The FISH Affair! 


the convention Americanism 
mittee at the next annual national 
convention of The American Legion 
for its consideration, action and report 
thereon to that convention, for such 
action thereon as the delegates may 
care to take.” 


com- 


On May 8sth, Congressman Fish 
was granted permission to extend 
his remarks in the Congressional 
Record. He submitted the following 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
of May 4th, 1944. 


Refuting a Slander 


The executive committee of the 
American Legion has adopted a report 
retracting the unjustifiable criticism 
heaped on Representative Hamilton 
Fish, the America First Committee, 
and other Members of Congress who 
opposed intervention in the European 
war before Pearl Harbor, A resolution 
of censure was adopted at the Omaha 
convention of the Legion last year. 
The report of the executive committee 
now says that the Legion had “no right, 
in good conscience, directly or by in- 
ference or innuendo, to impugn the 
good faith or ascribe any subversive 
or un-American tendencies to either 
such persons, their point of view, or 
their program. It is unfortunate that 
we should not have kept our escut- 
cheon untarnished.” 


The resolution attacking Represen- 
tative Fish was the result of a con- 
spiracy among a few unprincipled men 
who were attending the Omaha con- 
vention and most of the Legion mem- 
bers knew nothing about the _ reso- 
lution until it had been passed. The 
vicious people who were responsible for 
it were allies of the New Deal smear 
gang, and there is nothing in Ameri- 
can history as vile as the workings of 
that cabal. 


The action of the Legion’s executive 
committee exonerating Representative 
Fish and expressing regret for the 
resolution does as much justice to the 
Legion as it does to Hamilton Fish. 
The responsible leaders of the Ameri- 
can Legion recognized that. their 
organization was duped, and by de- 
nouncing and repudiating the Fish 
resolution they will be able to clear 
the Legion’s good name and preserve 
the respect that the Legion has always 
commanded. 


Of course, the Congressional 
Record, the Tribune article, the 
whitewashing resolution are being 
used by Fish in his frantic efforts 
to inflict himself on the American 
public for 2 more years. But maybe 
Fish and his coworkers have over- 









played their hands. The Tribune 
article said that “a few unprincipled 
men” instigated the original reso- 
lution condemning Fish. That has 
caused a scrap within the Legion. 


Thousands of decent Legion men 
are sick and tired of Fish and will 
fight it out. Word reaches us that 
at a late May meeting of the Legion’s 
17th District of California, the mem- 
bers voted unanimously (and with 
loud expressions of approval) to ap- 
prove the work of their fact finding 
committee—and instructed them to 
continue the fight. Fish may or may 
not know that the California Legion 
has been the most active of any 
group in the country in battling and 
exposing un-American activities. 
Three of the 29 defendants in the 
Sedition Trial were “caught” by 
the Legion. The California group 
first became interested in Fish be- 
cause one of their “suspects” was 
using the Fish frank. They got after 
Fish because he was allowing Cali- 
fornia “suspects” to use his frank. 
There were no political reasons in- 
volved. None of the Californians can 
vote for or against Fish. 


The Executive Committee of the 
American Legion will have a lot of 
explaining to do—come this next 
September. 


The New Yorker tells of a local 
businessman who instructed his sec- 
retary to specify the zone on all mail 
she sent out, when she knew it. Some- 
thing told. him to check up on her 
before she had sent out that day’s 
mail. She had addressed all the letters 
by street, number, city, and state, and 
had added in each case, “Temperate 
Zone.” 


One Sunday the little daughter of a 
great publisher came back from Sun- 
day school with an illustrated text 
card in her hand. 


“What’s that you have there, little 
one?” asked her father. 


“Oh, just an ad about Heaven.” 


From Home Life, h.m. of the 
Baltimore Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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The Tinpot Hitlers 


Many of the readers of this maga- 
zine are interested in the “Sedition” 
Trial in Washington . . . knowing 
that most of those on trial were in- 
volved in the misuse of the mail and 
the franking privilege. I am asked 
repeatedly “How is it going?” 


One of the best stories about the 
trial and the defendants appeared in 
May 15th issue of Scholastic Maga- 
zine (220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y.). It was written by 
their Washington correspondent, 
Creighton J. Hill. I asked the per- 
mission of our Scholastic friends, 
Messrs. Robinson & Gould, to repro- 
duce. So here it is. It’s good. AND 
TRUE. 


I was doing newspaper work in 
Germany in 1923 and was in Berlin 
at the time of the famous Munich 
“beer-hall putsch” which first brought 
Adolf Hitler before the public. It seem- 
ed little more than an easily quelled 
bit of street fighting to me, but I in- 
quired among my German friends 
about this fellow Hitler. They all 
laughed at him. He seemed to afford 
nothing more than a slice of comic 
relief. He got a four-to-five-year jail 
term, and as the prison doors closed 
on him it seemed as if it was just one 
more crackpot disposed of. 


But with good behavior and the 
leniency of the Weimar republic Hit- 
ler was Out in eight months. He spent 
those months of leisure dictating to 
his faithful disciple, Rudolf Hess, what 
later became the Nazi bible: “Mein 
Kampf.” 


Thirty Little Hate Mongers 


All this is now an ancient tale. But 
it all came back to me the other day 
as I left the crowded little courtroom 
in Washington’s District Building. In 
this courtroom 28 men and two women 
are defendants in the largest sedition 
trial in American history. 


It is difficult to feel that the founda- 
tions of our republic are in grave 
danger from most of these people. And 
yet, as I say this, I remember how my 
German friends laughed contemptu- 
ously when I asked: “How about this 
Hitler who is getting himself a lot 
of headlines and notoriety in Munich?” 


Most of the defendants are a sorry- 
looking lot — petty peddlers of anti- 
Semitism who have played along with 
the Nazi movement in this country on 
the chance that it might win and sweep 
them into Quisling-like fame and 
power. 
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There is Joseph E,. McWilliams, a 
handsome, striking-looking chap who 
used to praise Hitler and denounce 
Jews from New York City soapboxes. 
There is Gerald Winrod, the Kansas 
native fascist, who fancied himself 
in the role of an American fuehrer and 
dressed and strutted the part. There 
is Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze, ex-head of 
the German American Bund, who was 
brought to the courtroom from prison 
where he is already serving time for 
the same kind of offense. 


There is William Dudley Pelley, 
leader of the Silver Shirts, a small, 
bright-eyed man with a dignified goa- 
tee who is likewise already in prison 
for his crimes against the country. 
There is Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, author 
of the notorious “The Red Network” 
and a shrill exponent of American 
fascism, 


There is George Sylvester Viereck, 
friend of the late Kaiser, and a man of 
considerable scholarship and ability. 
There is Lawrence Dennis, author, 
whose books on economics foretold the 
doom of capitalism and the coming of 
fascism in the United States. 


The trial, which from present indi- 
cations will extend well through May, 
was delayed at the start by the disap- 
pearance of one of the defendants, Ed- 
ward James Smythe, who started off in 
the general direction of the Canadian 
border before he was overtaken by 
FBI agents in northern New York. 


Each defendant has his own attor- 
ney, and the resulting confusion has 
scarcely added to the dignity of the 
proceedings, This is not the fault, how- 
ever, of the presiding judge, Chief 
Justice Edward C. Eicher of the U. S. 
District Court, who is handling a most 
difficult case with skill and good tem- 
per. The defendants and their lawyers 
know that if they can stampede the 
courtroom into sensational, noisy ex- 
changes between bench and defend- 
ants, it means headlines. 


The defendants were indicted last 
January under the Alien Registration 
Act. They are charged with conspiring 
to overthrow the United States Gov- 
ernment and set up a Nazi state. Spe- 
cifically, it is alleged that they have 
distributed books and pamphlets—in- 
cluding Hitler’s “Mein Kampf’’—which 
follow the Nazi propaganda line and 
are aimed at demoralizing the armed 
forces. 


Half of the defendants have de- 
clared themselves paupers and are be- 
ing defended by lawyers working with- 
out fee under court assignment. They 
look like what they are — small-fry 
crackpots. But, so did Hitler that day 
in 1923 when, battered a bit by the 
Munich cops, he was hauled off to jail. 


However, there is one basic differ- 
ence in the situation between Hitler’s 
1923 deeds against the German repub- 
lic and the acts of these 30 individuals. 
Hitler projected his personality and 
his “movement” against the back- 
ground of a nation sunk in the depths 
of economic misery. 


Democracy Must Be Vigilant 


These tinpot Hitlers here are trying 
to foist fascism—at the very moment 
of its crushing defeat in Europe—upon 
a democratic pepole who are winning a 
war by means of the most amazing 
coordination of military and economic 
power in the history of the world. Our 
institutions are not, as the German 
republic’s were in 1923, undermined by 
defeat, depression, hunger, and unem- 
ployment. 


But that does not mean we must not 
be everlastingly alert and vigilant. 
The end of the war will bring grave 
problems. We must as a people meet 
them in the democratic spirit and by 
democratic means. We must not allow 
the fascist technique to attach itself 
to our instruments of government, 
either within the nation itself or in 
our dealings with other nations, 
whether allies or vanquished foe. 


The defendants are making a great 
to-do about the fact that they were 
merely exercising their rights of free 
speech. Some of them—perhaps all— 
would have abolished free speech if 
they had come out on top. That un- 
palatable fact poses the paradoxical 
question: How far can a democracy go 
in curtailing free speech in order to 
preserve it? 


Jobs in 
Direct Mail 


The Reporter offices are already be- 














ing asked to recommend experienced 
people for Direct Mail jobs... some 
of them for postwar preparation. We 
are willing to act as a clearing house 
between job seeker and job giver. 
Send your requirements by letter. 
Don’t expect miracles. We'll do the 
best we can. 


The Reporter of 


Direct Mail Advertising 


17 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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BAD SMELL 


Memo to The Reporter: 


I’m only the boss’s secretary; but 
even I could detect the bad smell 
around this “hunk” of direct mail 
advertising. Thought you might like 
to see it—if only to give you night- 
mares. 

Very truly yours, 


E. E. WEISS. 
Garten Table Pad Company, Inc. 
1140 N. American St., Philadelphia 23, 
Pa. 


The “hunk”: 


eee ere TITY STE: cet eo ceerewweve ry 





The penny post card was “adorned” 
with two nearly unreadable rubber 
stamps, with hand written correc- 
tions, plus a sleazy looking sticker 
with company name and address. 


If this kind of Direct Mail gets 


any orders ... we are disappointed! 
Or .. . Direct Mail can perform 
miracles. 


|| PUTTING PAPER TO WORK IN 
THE WAR EFFORT. The Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee 
and several other organizations are 
cooperating with the OWI to build 
a collection of specimens showing 
how various advertisers, both local 
and national, have used printing and 
lithography to promote _ essential 
projects. Specimens are rolling in 
from all points. Readers of The 
Reporter are urged to participate. 
You can send the specimens to us, 
and we will see that they reach the 
right parties. 


Right now we are all particularly 
anxious to get specimens of printed 
promotion used to promote (1) Re- 
cruitment of women war workers; 
(2) Recruitment of temporary work- 
ers for farm and canning factories; 
(3) Anti-inflation or holding down 
prices; (4) Winterizing of homes in 
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order to conserve fuel; (5) Con- 
servation of transportation by elim- 
ination of useless trips. 


Incidentally, some of the best work 
this year has been done in behalf 
of Victory Garden promotion. Ex- 
cellent booklets have been issued, 
for example, by the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, The Union Fork & Hoe Com- 
pany. Our personal salute for the 
most practical Victory Garden piece 
goes to the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company of Canajoharie, New York, 
for its excellent series of single 


sheets stapled together each 
sheet devoted to one subject. We 
have seen Victory Gardeners down 
on their knees with one of these 
sheets propped up on a stick before 
them. 


Some of the scoffers may say 
that these promotions do not do any 
good ... but at least we have had 
enough to eat ... the country has 
kept on running ... the Treasury 
is selling War Bonds... the ma- 
jority of people are trying to con- 
serve ... and by all reports, things 
aren’t going any too well for Hitler. 
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Fine Printing and Engraving 


Papers 7 Envelopes to Match 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Dear Defense Worker: Thousands of 
mechanics, steel-puddlers and others Use 
‘DERMO’ hand soap exclusively.” 


ARE YOU REACHING 
THE RIGHT PEOPLE? 


For your next mail promotion use a 
list of right people . . . people who 
are known to be buyers of products and 
services similar to your own. We don’t 
own. lists but we do know where to get 
them .. . 2,000 privately owned lists 
—more than 80 million names—are reg: 
istered with us and available on a rental 
basis. Cost is low—service is fast. Tell 
us the people you want to reach—we’ll 
make suggestions without obligation. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(DIVISION OF DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC.) 
80 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 





3 COCGA. for taste, preferable to VICOA in either FULL or SMALL serv- 














AHREND CLIENTS 


have won 





NATIONAL AWARDS 
IN THE LAST 2 YEARS 


Your Inquiry is Invited 
* 
Planning, Creating and Producing 


RESULTFUL 
Direct Advertising 


D. H. AHREND CO., INC. 


52 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5892 
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t. Do you reply as an individual user? 2. if not. the family consists 
of: a} how mony perions ower |B yrs? b} how many 12-18 yrs? 
c} how many children 6-!2 yrs? 3. VICOA js used by: o}] how many per- 


sons over 18 yrs? \_. bp how many 12-18 yrs? ¢} how mony 6-12 yrs? sf 


THE PACKAGE 


4. Is this the first con of VICOA yoy bought? 5. f not, how mony 


have you bought | before this one? \_/ 6. You knew Van Houten’s COCOA 
before VICOA?LC “2.7. Did you notice any advertising for ees 
r reo 

Le Os8. ts the VICOA packoge attractive. did it catch your eye? LES) LN 


9. The retailer recommended VICOA? ‘210. Did you | rood teat on 
top of package? hs) it Did you read text on label? Yeo} (NCN2. Did 
this help Weta to tr ty?’ ~ 13. Wes VICOA recommended to you 
by friends? Liz US 14. You cow wid not get Von Houten's COCOA, so 
bought VICOA. instead? iS. You intended to buy ‘another food 
beverage, bought VICOA instead? 6. Because the other food 
beverage was uncvailable? ?. is the fibre can o satisfactory 
wartime _package? Y 18. Did you read booklet pocked in the 

2 TES ING 

BODY” and TASTE _ i 
lindividuat users. without fomty to afiem plecee check \ to deny leave \_/ blank} 
£9. How many in your fomily like VICOA? 

@} the FULL serving in milk? 


20. How many prefer 
b} the SMALL serving in milk? __/ ce} the 2am 
etice many preter VICOA 3} os a hot { 












FULL serving in water 


& drink? -.” bas a cold drink? wW cj ot breakfast? \_/ dj as o daytime ; 
smock? \) e} before bedtime? / 2, How many find Hot VICOA before § 
me bedtime makes them sicep bette 23. How many find Van Houten's 4 


‘ae: ing? \_/ 24 How many find VICOA, either FULL or SMALL serving ; 
; % a} preferable to other cocoas thon Van Houten’s? \__)b} preferable te other | 
i= food beverages? \_/ 25. How many agree VICOA is nourishing. yet light, 3 
_) 26. How many INSIST on having VICOA? |? 


eo not " filling’? "i 
VICOA: PROTENS, VITAMINS. MINERALS | 


< ~m Poge Two j 












{| ANOTHER IDEA FOR QUES- 
TIONNAIRE FORMAT. As a re- 
sult of an item in a recent issue of 
The Reporter, telling about the new 
format for questionnaires origi- 
nated by General Motors, our friend, 
Philip Irving Ross of The Ross- 
Nahm Company, 352 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, sends us a clever 
four page questionnaire prepared 
for C. J. Van Houten & Zoon, Inc., 
105 Hudson Street, New York 13, 
and which was packed in individual 
packages of cocoa, to be returned 
by the retail consumer. We are re- 
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WUTRITIVE QUALITIES 
27. You bought VICOA because a} you were uncertain obout ¢ the a adequacy 


ieee) 


“5 of your diet UTES Sib) yeu ether its j insufPicioncy ? 12523 S128. Hf so 
a becouse of a} wrong dietary habits ?.°*5) ib} hurried tte? Bay abe fc] searci. 
‘4 ties RresIn id) high food prices?!” oo Do you find it hard to ‘ebtois suf 
oo ficient: c) meat? ve a b} eggs? ‘a ic} cheese ?." 2) 'd) mile FY ESP O) 
s 30. De you value VICOA most for: @} suppl lementing these high-Protein 
2 foods ?{ FES {Nb} its Vitamins & Minorals?i” wio3t. You preter VICOA 
ee for combined food value te aj other food bever oe 4 ib) pilis, 
tablets, capsules 7. 433 TRE 32. Did you seriously compare? “5 2533. Does 


VICOA ogres with the system?i¥5>! 
VICOA by adding it to usual di et? 
toking VICOA a3 @ replacement? |” 


: 134. You toke FULL benefit of 
135. Or did you reduce diet 
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C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Inc. 
105 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 


ECONOMY IN USE 
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producing the front and back of 
the questionnaire to show you how 
the questions were asked and how 
they could be checked yes or no, or 
by a number. 

The four page folder was per- 
forated so that the return sheet 
could be disconnected and when 
folded became its own _ business 
reply envelope. The other two pages, 
naturally, contained information 
about the product and a request to 
have the questionnaire filled in and 
returned. Looks like a very prac- 
tical job. 





|| DIFFICULTIES IN UNSELL- 
ING. Magazine publishers often ex- 
pend large sums of money in getting 
subscribers, but it is not often that 
a publisher has difficulty “unselling” 
subscriptions. But such was the 
surprising experience of “Farm 
Journal” when they recently asked 
140,000 urban subscribers to tem- 
porarily cancel their subscriptions 
in an effort to conserve paper. A 
letter was sent only to readers in 
cities of more than 25,000 popula- 
tion, asking permission to suspend 
their subscriptions “to get the mag- 
azine into the hands of those who 
could secure the greatest value out 
of it, the food producing farmers.” 
The magazine promised to resume 
subscriptions as soon as the paper 
shortage had eased. 


Replies were received from 79,111. 
Of these, 56,375 complied with the 


request to cancel their subscriptions 
for the duration. But surprisingly, 
22,736 urban subscribers refused to 
give up their copies, stating they 
needed the magazine because they 
were directly or indirectly interested 
in farming, or planned to be after 
the war. 


(From March 
Progress.) 


issue of Paper 


A Chicago businessman, a great be- 
liever in efficiency, hung a sign in his 
office which said: “Do It Now!” 


Within 24 hours, the cashier had 
bolted with the contents of the safe, 
his stenographer had eloped with his 
eldest son, and the office boy had 
thrown the ink bottle into the electric 
fan. 

From Indiana Telephone News, 
h.m. of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





Rates, 50c a line—minimum space, 3 lines. 
Help and Situation Wanted Ads—25c per 
line—minimum space 4 lines. 





EQUIPMENT 


SAVE HALF on Mimeographs, Multi- 
graphs, Typewriters. Write for list of 
other bargains. Pruitt, 69 Pruitt Bldg., 








Chicago 10. 
MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 


Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicagag Ink Ribbon 
Co., 19 S. Wells St.. Chicago. TI. 





FOR SALE 
FOR SALE. Multigraph #66, Power Drive, 


Auto Feed with Signature Attachment, 2 
segments and two #59 Flexo Typesetters. 
Excellent condition. Write to The Kenny 
Press, 397 Market St., Newark 5, N. J. 








LETTERHEADS 
EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD READ 


“Letterhead Design and Manufacture,” by 
Fred Scheff, 225 pp., 8% x 11, 125 illustra- 
tions. “EXCELLENT” Printers’ Ink. Mail 
$5.00 to Fredericks Co., 68 Nassau St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Money refund guarantee. 








MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 


RIBBONS. INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 


Ribbon Co.. 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 


POSITION WANTED 
ADVERTISING MANAGER (or ass’t) is 


the job I want, where I can write selling 
copy, make rough visuals, and handle pro- 
duction. I can offer a successful record of 
planning and executing dealer and consumer 
campaigns, based on a sound merchandis- 
ing background as sales and advertising 
manager for a publisher for 4 years. Oper- 
ated my own advertising agency for 2 years 
(mainly direct mail) and managed a letter- 
press plant for a year. 

Advertising manager of a large chain at 
present, but prefer a job where I can do 
more creative work than my present admin- 
istrative duties permit. 31 years old, mar- 
ried, and honorably discharged last summer 
after a year’s service. $5,200. Box 501. 
The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. N. Y. 














IT IS FUN TO WRITE LETTERS 
By George Gardner 


It is fun to write letters! It’s an 
expanding joy. The rainy Sundays, 
and the evenings, are much too 
short. And letters do not run smooth- 
ly at a fixed pace. Like riding thru 
the New Hampshire Hills: There 
are places where you Sail along over 
the smooth concrete. The tires hum 
merrily, and before you is a rising 
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point of land the view from which 
must be superb. In your eagerness 
you of course pass up many choice 
bits of scenery, worthy of explora- 
tion, but the distant hill beckons you 
on. Then you come to the winding 
road. Throttle down and pick your 
way carefully. 


A combination of these experi- 
ences make the trip a delightful ad- 
venture. And so with the letter: 
Parts of them are “means-to-an- 
end.” Verbiage, so to speak. And we 
skim along with our eye on the dis- 
tant goal. From the eminence we 
let our spirit soar. 


We spread before those we’ve 
brought along, a new and far hori- 
zon; a sunset; a drowsy Autumn 
haze; and rejoice with them when 
they see what we see. At other times 





we make haste slowly; we pick our 
words with care; we want no acci- 
dent of misunderstanding at this 
curve or that intersection. Those 
high-powered words must be handled 
carefully. Like the motorcar, they 
can be lethal when mishandled. But 
“common sense” was a good in- 
structor, and in consequence with 
a little practice we become pretty 
fair drivers down this literary high- 
way. 


And so our journey, right through 
to the “Sincerely yours” is a grand 
adventure (excuse me; the “A” 
should have been caps in that word 
“Adventure’”’). 


Reprinted from 

The Curtis Courier 
h.m. of Curtis 1000 Inc. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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| Mc GRAW-HILL | 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 








What Makes A Good Mailing List? 


There is ro reason to spend money on mailing to 
a list without knowing its effectiveness. 


A good mailing list must not only contain correct 
addresses, carry postal zones and be_ properly 


“educated.” 


An “educated” list reads its mail and then acts if 
the material is pertinent to their field. They are 
Direct Mail conscious. 

McGraw-Hill mailing lists are good. 
maintained on a 24-hour basis because our mail 
business is built on these names. 
these lists effective. Why not let us send you com- 
plete details? 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, !nc. 
330 West 42nd Street 


undeliverables BUT it should be 


They are 
You will find 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York 18, N. Y. 

















*v"-MAIL .KNOW-HOW 


*°° Government “V"-Mail envel- 
opes are among the war-born 
products that Tension has learned 
to make by the millions—so you 
can send a “V”"-Mail letter today. 


Tension knows how! 


Serving the Government and our Civilian Customers 


New York 14, N. Y. 
345 Hudson St. 


Des Moines 14, lowa* 
1912 Grand Ave. 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
23rd & Locust 


Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
500 South 5th St. 
Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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[nformation- hungry 

Yanks find jolly English 

Bobbies know even more 

about London than Amer- 

ican quiz kids know about 

baseball. In spite of the 

differences of slang and 

enunciation, Americans 

and Britishers have discovered that they 

talk the same language—that they have a 

tremendous common interest in INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION. 

Today the paper industry is seriously 

affected by wartime scarcity of wood and 
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labor. We again urge the buying public 
to cooperate by conserving paper supplies 
and saving waste paper. International 
Paper Company cooperates to the utmost 
of its ability in helping solve the many 
wartime paper problems confronting buy- 
ers and users of paper. 


BUY BONDS ... SAVE WASTE PAPER 


Irltenational 


PAPER COMPANY 


220 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PRINTING AND CONVERTING 























